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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1898. lxi 

After a few lessons on the long lines, the class goes back to the five-foot 
measures and takes up the elaborate stanza structure of the ottava rima, 
the Spenserian stanza, and the sonnet. After the sonnet, the class again 
takes up blank verse, this time historically. 

The course thus outlined is meant for a class that meets once a week 
throughout the year, but it can be cut down or expanded at need. I have 
had in mind one main purpose — to show my pupils as far as might be 
the effectiveness of different verse-forms. By taking blank verse first, the 
students are unable to apply any preconceived notions about poetry, and 
are obliged to fall back on rhetoric. The essential features of my plan 
are this, beginning with blank verse and the sharp contrast of different 
measures, I am not sure that it makes much difference whether we take 
first the short measures or the long ones, or whether or not we finish the 
study of verse lengths before we take up stanza structure. 

By the end of the course students should not only see, but feel and 
understand that one definite problem of versification is always the effect of 
the verse on sentence structure, and of this latter in softening or enforcing 
metrical structure. In short, they should see that the versification of good 
poetry is not an arbitrary ornament, but an essential, organic part of 
the whole. 

The paper was discussed by Professors A. E. Jack, L. A. 
Sherman, F. A. Blackburn, J. S. Nollen, C. A. Smith, Dr. 
F. I. Carpenter, and the author. 

10. " Wilhelni Miiller and Italian popular poetry." By 
Dr. Philip S. Allen, of the University of Chicago. [Printed 
in Modern Language Notes, XIV, 329 f.] 

Remarks were made by Professors L. Fossler, W. H. 
Carruth, C. W. Wilson, F. A. Blackburn, and the author. 

11. "The history of the Sigfridlegend." By Professor 
Julius Goebel, of Leland Stanford University. 

It must be considered an established fact that the Sigfridlegend existed 
as a separate legend, independent of the story of the Burgundians with 
which it was afterwards combined. In my paper ' On the original form 
of the legend of Sigfrid ' {Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America., Vol. xn, 461 ff.), I believe I have shown beyond doubt that we 
have the oldest and most authentic account of the original Sigfridlegend 
in the passage of Beowulf, v. 885 ff. According to this oldest account our 
legend consisted of the story of a hero who became famous by the killing 
of a dragon possessing great riches. It is of no importance whatever that 
our hero is called Sigmund in Beowulf. Sigmund, Sigurft, and Sigfrid are 
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different names for the same hero. The passage in Beowulf shows no 
traces of a connection of the Sigfridlegend with the historic Saga of 
the Burgundians. 

The various versions which we possess of the combined stories, i. e., the 
story of Sigfrid and the story of the Burgundians, clearly represent 
various attempts at a fusion of both legends. The earliest and most imper- 
fect of these attempts is contained in the version given in the Edda (to be 
supplemented by certain portions of the Volsungasaga), a second one we 
can still observe in the crude form of the Seyfridlied, and the third and 
most artistic one we possess in the Nibelungenlied. 

It is the purpose of this paper to make a study of these various attempts 
at a fusion, of which the versions named are the historic documents and to 
inquire into the means which, in the process of artistic evolution, were 
employed by the poetic imagination. 

A careful study of the Edda version shows that the invention of the 
character of Gudrun, whose German name is Kriemhilt, was the first and 
most important link, by which the Sigfridlegend and the story of the Bur- 
gundians were forged together. The historical basis for this character has 
long ago been found in the account of Attila's death given by Jordanis (c. 
49), according to which Attila died at his wedding night by the side of a 
woman named Ildico. We can still see how the legend makes use of this 
historical fact. While Attila, according to Jordanis, dies from natural 
causes, the legend soon has it that he was killed by his wife. And she 
kills him in revenge of the murder of her brothers, for the legend, invent- 
ing a motive for her act, makes her the sister of the Burgundian kings. 

But while the character of Gudrun-Kriemhilt thus forms the connect- 
ing link between Attila and the Burgundians, this character also forms the 
link between the Sigfridlegend and the story of the Burgundians. Gudrun- 
Kriemhilt, we are told, was married to Sigfrid before she became the wife 
of Attila and, accordingly, the famous slayer of the dragon appears at the 
court of Gunther asking for the hand of Gudrun. I am convinced that 
Gudrun's marriage to Sigfrid is a later invention. The marriage-motive 
so successfully employed in explaining the annihilation of the Burgundians 
is repeated for the purpose of connecting the Sigfridlegend with the story 
of the Burgundians. But having invented these two marriages of Gudrun, 
the legend felt compelled to explain and excuse them. We are conse- 
quently told in the Scandinavian version that Gudrun was given a magic 
potion before she became Attila's wife, and in the Nibelungenlied we hear 
that Kriemhilt consents to her second marriage because she is thereby given 
the opportunity of avenging Sigfrid's death. While thus, in the Nibelungen- 
lied, a sufficient reason is given for Kriemhilt' s second marriage, no such 
reason is given in the Scandinavian version, since it is her brothers and not 
Sigfrid whom Gudrun here revenges. I conclude, therefore, that the magic 
potion is a poor though early device to find an excuse for the two marriages 
of Gudrun, dating back to the time when the Sigfridlegend was first connected 
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with the story of the Burgundians. In other words, the Sigfridlegend was 
connected with the story of the Burgundians hy the invention of the previous 
marriage of Gudrun to Sigfrid at a time when the story of Gudrun's 
revenge was fully developed. Since this latter development cannot have 
taken place before the 6th century, an earlier connection of the Sigfrid- 
legend with the story of the Burgundians is out of the question. 

One of the most important factors in the poetic process is the develop- 
ment of the nvdos as Aristotle calls it. By this I mean the joining together 
of actions and characters into the organic unity of the epic or the drama 
under the law of cause and effect. I have thus far been trying to show 
how, on the basis of two existing legends, a new nv9os develops by the com- 
bination of these two legends. Before I proceed further I may say that it 
is a characteristic feature of this new p.v9os that it transforms into family 
relations original historic events, and that upon these relations the poetic 
motives are based which are the moving power in the actions of the charac- 
ters. And if, by a poetic motive we understand certain relations of life as, 
e. g., love, hatred, jealousy, etc., conceived by the poet in their full import- 
ance as impulses of actions, then we find that the Scandinavian version 
is still on the stage of inventing motives and pSflos, that it has not 
yet developed into the fixed unity which we find established in the 
Nibelungenlied. 

Under the light of these remarks we must approach the character of 
Brynhild. Like Gudrun-Kriemhilt she forms an important link in the 
chain that connects the legend of Sigfrid with the story of the Burgundians. 
Is she, like the former character, the product of motive-finding imagination, 
or does she belong originally to either one of the two legends? 

There are, in the Norse version, clearly distinguishable two conflicting 
accounts concerning Brynhild which have given endless trouble to the 
orthodox believers in a Brynhild-myth, which can, however, be satisfac- 
torily explained, if we remember the fluctuating and unfinished state of the 
new fiidos in the Scandinavian version. 

According to one of these accounts contained in Siguf$arkvii>a en skamma, 
v. 37-40, and Oddrunaryrdlr, v. 16 if., which undoubtedly represents the 
oldest account of our character, Brynhild is the sister of Attila, and with 
the help of Sigfrid, his brother-in-law, she becomes the wife of Gunther. 
To be sure, no historic fact does warrant this account, but it is evident that 
Brynhild serves here as an important second link to bind together both 
legends. She is needed as such for the purpose of furnishing a motive for 
Attila's annihilation of the Burgundians. Since the Scandinavian version 
of this defeat of the Burgundians corresponds so closely with the facts of 
history and consequently must be very old, I conclude that the invention 
of the motive for the annihilation of the Burgundians is equally old. The 
character of Brynhild, hence, is a product of poetic imagination, and it 
belonged originally to the story of the Burgundians before the latter was 
connected with the Sigfridlegend. 
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As soon as the poetic combination of both legends began, Brynhild was 
given a second position in the new fxvdos : she was to cause the death of 
Sigfrid. If it was the original object in introducing the character of Bryn- 
hild to create a motive for the annihilation of the Burgundians, then it is 
evident that Brynhild's connection with Sigfrid's death is a later invention. 

This view finds strong support in the fact that Sigfrid, according to some 
accounts, is killed without the aid of Brynhild. Not only is this the 
version of the Seyfridtied, but also of Gui>r(inarkvii>a onnur, v. 3, and 
Sigufftarkv. en skamma, v. 17, where we are told that Sigfrid was killed for 
the sake of obtaining possession of his treasure. We are, therefore, justi- 
fied in assuming the existence of a version of Sigfrid's death, according to 
which Sigfrid was killed by his avaricious relatives who wished to get hold 
of his treasure. And it seems highly probable that this version of Sigfrid's 
death belongs to the old Sigfridlegend. Later on, when this legend had 
been connected with the story of the Burgundians, the avaricious relatives 
were, of course, found in Gudrun's brothers. 

But the motive of avarice leading to Sigfrid's death, which still appears 
in all our versions, was pushed aside as soon as the character of Brynhild 
began to assume larger proportions. As soon as the sister of Attila, the 
wife of Gunther, had developed into the strong extraordinary maiden 
whom only Sigfrid could win for Gunther, and as soon as it was told how 
Sigfrid had aided his brother-in-law, a new field was opened for the poetic 
imagination. Not only are we now told that Brynhild had formerly been 
betrothed to Sigfrid and that she secretly loves him, but also a new motive is 
found for the death of Sigfrid. To the original motive of avarice is added 
the motive of jealousy and hatred, resulting from the knowledge of deceit 
and betrayal that is revealed to Brynhild in her quarrel with Gudrun. 

The second account of the character of Brynhild, which is contained in 
the Scandinavian version, is the one which represents her as a valkyrie. 
We are still in a position to fee how this Valkyrie-myth developed from 
the fact that Brynhild, the sister of Attila and daughter of Budli, was a 
' wislimaid ' by profession. A later version then makes her a wishmaid of 
OSinn, i. e., a valkyrie who, in disobedience to his commands, is stung by 
0*5inn with the sleep thorn and surrounded by fire. Here she sleeps until 
Sigfrid, on Grani's back, rides through the flames and awakens her. 

There is no question that this whole story is a Scandinavian invention 
which has nothing to do with the original legend, and which was fabri- 
cated at the time when the Sigfrid story was shaped into a myth after the 
pattern of the Wodan-myth, as I showed in my former paper. 

An apparently old and simple attempt of welding together the two 
legends we have in the Sevfridlied, the oldest parts of which, according to 
W. Golther, dates back to the 13th century. According to this poem Sigfrid 
obtains Kriemhilt by killing the dragon, who, while the girl one day was 
standing in the window, had carried her away to the mountains. I do not 
agree with the scholars who consider this story a later production influ- 
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enced by the legend of St. George. Much in the description of the fight 
with the dragon corresponds with the oldest account of this fight in 
Beowulf, though in its present dilapidated form our poem must, of course, 
deviate essentially from the original. This original I consider a very old 
attempt of connecting the Sigfridlegend with the story of the Burgundians, 
dating back to a time when the character of Brynhild had not yet 
developed to its later proportions. 

The combination of both legends into a new ixvdos received its final 
shape in the Nibelungenlied. Despite the chivalrous coloring of this poem 
the gigantic characters of the old heroic age may still be seen looming up 
behind the polished forms of court life. The new ixvdos has attained greater 
unity than it had in the Edda-version. The connecting link between both 
legends is the character of Kriemhilt. We hear no more of Brunhilt, as 
the sister of Attila, whose death the king of the Huns avenges by annihi- 
lating the Burgundians. The latter met destruction because Kriemhilt 
desires revenge for the death of Sigfrid. In making Kriemhilt thus the 
only connecting link of both legends, her character rises to immense propor- 
tions. She is the central figure of the Nibelungenlied. The German poets seem 
to sympathize with her far more than with Brunhilt. The latter character 
might have been entirely eliminated from the new ixvdos had it not been 
for her relations to Sigfrid, which, as we have seen, at an early period of 
the fusion of both legends, had been developed, while the sister of Attila 
was forgotten, because she was no longer needed as such, the memory of her 
connection with Sigfrid's death was retained. At the same time it is sig- 
nificant that Brunhilt is dropped from the poem after the death of Sigfrid, 
among the causes of which we also find the old motive of the avaricious 
relatives. 

Summing up we arrive at these results. The history of the Sigfrid- 
legend is the history of the shifting and moulding of motives and charac- 
ters, by which this legend is blended with the story of the Burgundians. 
Since all the versions of the combined legends show the tendency of 
developing such motives and characters, it is an absolute mistake to see in 
either of these versions the original form of the combined story. This 
new /xvBos of the combined stories never existed outside of, or independent 
of the versions which have been handed down to us. Each one of these 
versions represents a different attempt of combining the two legends into a 
new ixvdos. 

While we have to look for the original form of the story of the Burgun- 
dians in the facts of history, no such historical basis can be found for the 
Sigfridlegend. The original form of the latter is contained in the account 
given in Beovmlf, to which must be added the tragic death of Sigfrid. 
(The phrase after dewS-ddge in Beowulf seems to point to a tragic death.) 
The oldest version of his death must have been that he was killed by 
avaricious relatives for the possession of his treasure. 
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Concerning the links which connect both legends we notice a state of 
fluctuation and change. Both Kriemhilt and Brunhilt are characters 
created by the poetic imagination for the purpose of connecting both 
legends. The history of the changes which these characters underwent is 
the history of the fusion of both legends into a new /xvBos. Before the final 
and most artistic fusion was accomplished, the existence of single songs 
must be assumed in which poets of various talents and at various times 
treated various parts of the combined story, or the latter as a whole, with 
great freedom. Such freedom in transforming motives and characters 
would have been impossible had they been guarded by fixed conservative 
tradition. 

This paper was presented in abstract by Professor F. A. 
Blackburn. 

Professor S. W. Cutting then presented the report of the 
Committee of Twelve on the Modern Language Association, 
in a short resume. The meeting was interrupted through a 
failure of the lighting apparatus, and the members repaired 
to the quarters of the Lincoln Business Men's Club, where 
a reception to the Association had been arranged. 

FIFTH SESSION. 

The meeting was convened at 9 a. m. 

Professor S. W. Cutting's report, begun at the preceding 
session, was concluded. The report was then accepted with 
the understanding that the Committee would edit and pub- 
lish the same without material -change of the essential features. 

12. "Le Covenant Vivien." By Professor Raymond 
Weeks, of the University of Missouri. [To be published 
in Romania.] 

There are in the Oesle de Guillaume three poems which are thought to 
contain descriptions or summaries of the so-called battle of Aliscans ; 
namely, Aliscans, the Covenant Vivien, and Foucon de Candie. No two of 
these accounts agree. Furthermore, each of these poems, save Foucon, 
contains grave internal inconsistencies and improbabilities. The follow- 
ing inconsistencies and improbabilities have been noted in the Covenant 
Vivien: 1. At the opening of the poem, certain cousins are said to accom- 
pany Vivien, who, we learn later (lines 740-45), are not with Vivien, but 



